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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. say the least, no greater than on capital invested |culations in print, from the pens of “ statisticians,” 
in other branches of industry. Of the incor-|showing the probable yield of the Western mines 
porated gold and silver mining companies whose|in a certain number of years, from which, added 
central offices are in San Francisco, we believe|to the total amount of the national wealth of other 
that not one-tenth of one per cent. have ever paid|kinds, the total amount of the national debt was 
a dividend from actual earnings, and at this time|gravely deducted, and the very respectable bal- 
not two dozen of them are of sufficient promise to|ance joyously held up as proof of the folly of those 
be ordinarily recognized in the Stock Exchange|who were troubled by the amount of our bur- 
of that city. Of these the majority are based on|thens. , 
the silver mines of Nevada Territory. The actual} Now, no kind of national wealth is of the 
outlay upon several of the non-dividend paying|slightest value for the discharge of public debts, 
mines has been from half a million upward. One, |unless there be some way of getting it into the 
at least, has cost over two million dollars. public treasury. There are three ways by which 
If it be asked how it happens that, under these|the property of individuals can be transferred to 
circumstances, so much capital flows, year after|the public treasury, and three ways only—lawfal 
year, into mines, the answer is simple enough.|taxation, loans,and plunder. For the purpose of * 
Great hits are sometimes made and enormous pro-| paying off our liabilities only the first of these, 
fits realized, and the effect produced on the popu-|it will be generally admitted, is now open to 
lar imagination by these is, of course, far greater|us. Government can only get hold of the gold 
than that of three times the same number of/and silver of California, Nevada, and Colorado 
failures. Few people hear anything of the mines|as it gets hold of other portions of the national 
which fail. The unlucky projectors generally| wealth, by leasing the mines, working them itself, 
keep the story of their misfortunes to themselves, |or lawfully taxing the earnings of others who do. 
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Our Mineral Resources and Taxation. 
The great development which has taken place 
in the mining industry of the country since the 
outbreak of the war, and the great influence which 
it is likely to exert, not only on our own trade but 
on the currency of the world, will make it a very 
prominent topic of discussion for some years to 
come. Its importance has been already recog- 
nized by Congress in the introduction of a bill for 
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fe | the establishment of a much-needed Mining} while the fortunate ones are never weary of pub-| Now, if it works them itself, it does so under the 
m, Bureau, and by several of our principal colleges, lishing the news of their success. It is not only|same conditions, or rather under worse conditions 
ice J in the establishment of schools of mines, in which | pleasant to make money for the money’s sake, but|than private persons or companies. It would cer- 
” engineers can be trained in sufficient numbers to|because it raises one’s character for foresight and|tainly work them more wastefully, and whether 
09 meet the probable wants of the great mining sagacity. So that it may be stated, as a fair de-|the aggregate profits of individuals engaged in 
regions, without resorting to the European schools.|duction from the history of mining ¢nterprises,|this species of industry are greater than, or not so 
And what is more, a very large portion of the|that the aggregate wealth of the country has not,|great as, those of persons engaged in others, we 
' | public, including many who ought to know better,|and is not likely to be, materially increased by|may be quite sure those of the Government would 
a are flattering themselves that in some mysterious them, although the quantity of the precious metals|be very small, if there were any whatever. It 
way, it has never been clearly explained what, the|undoubtedly is increased—the larger portion of|might better attempt to raise revenue by farming 
be gold and silver mines of the West will largely|the labour and material. invested in them being jor cattle-breeding or running railroads. 
lett help to pay off the national debt—that is, will dolirretrievably lost. Those who think silver and| If, on the other hand, it relies on getting its 
ile § far more towards it than any other branch of the|gold the principal and, in fact, only kind of wealth, |share of the gold and silver by taxing the earn- 
__ §j tational industry. will probably not be affected by this argument, |ings of the miners, it must regulate its seale of 
aus But we cannot help thinking that it is now/but to them we have here nothing to say. We,|taxation by the average rate of profit, or it will 
= high time for everybody who desires to see our|for our part, doubt very much whether either aldrive capital completely away: The element of 
8 | ‘nancial system placed on a permanent and sure|gold or silver dollar is now added to the currency | uncertainty enters so largely into the miner’s cal- 
ject | basis, and regulated by clear and sound ideas, to| which does not cost the nation two or three dol-|culations, that it would be an act of gross injus- 
part, do what he can to dissipate the current delusions |lars, though, of course, the individuals who dug|tice to claim a large sum from the yield of a vein 
were sto the probable influence of our mines upon|it out may have made a profit on it. The coun-|which, on any particular month, happened to 
o the national wealth. We shall not resort for this|try, in counting up its profits, however, has to|yield well. No mine known yields remarkably 
* She purpose to the historical argument, much warn-|take into consideration the labours of those who| well over a long series of years. In hundreds of 
gut Ging of the most impressive kind as we might draw dig and find nothing, or too little to pay for their|cases during the last two years, mines which have 
ip — from it. It would be easy enough to make out/|labour, as well as of those who dig and find much.|been yielding a fair profit one month have come 
ng § sstrong case against gold and silver mines, by] Out of the popular delusion on this subject has|short of paying expenses the next ; and in taxing 
val calling attention to the fact that every ar grown another, which might, at one time, when|the capital engaged in the business account has 
man | Which they have abounded, and which has relied| we were running up debt very fast, have proved|to be taken of this uncertainty. If any large 
vent. J Much on them as sources of wealth, has eventu-|very mischievous, but which, now that we are re-| portion of the products of lucky hits were carried 
nt § ‘lly become impoverished both physically and trenching, may perhaps be somewhat less danger-|off by the tax-gatherer, there are very few men 
wut J Morally. The economical facts now presented by|ous, though if our Southern brethren should, as|who would encounter the manifold risks of min- 
ft our own experience are amply sufficient for our|seems not unlikely, take it into their heads to ask|ing. Government will, in short, have to content 
| Purpose. ur attention has been strongly called|us to pay for all the damage done to their pro-|itself with about the same rate of revenue from 
xtos, | © them by the very clear and useful letter re-|perty during the war, and should receive the sup-| mines as from other branches of industry, and the 
earof | cently addressed to S. Bowles, of the Springfield|port of their Democratic allies at the North in| mineral wealth of the West is not one whit more 
sed 10 Republican, by M. Ashburner, the mining engi-|doing so, it might be again revived for our confu-| valuable for the payment of the national debt than 
ng beer of the California State Geological Survey,|sion or ruin. We allude to the wide-spread reli-|the corn of Illinois, or the strawberries of New 
wh she and printed by the former as an appendix to the|ance on the mines as a means of paying off the| Jersey, or the cotton of the South. Many of the 
mble,| "Cond edition of his book, as well as by the other|national debt. There could hardly be a better|calculations which have been put forth on this 
e that bearing on this subject collected in the work| proof of the haze through which many sensible, |subject have been the product of an excited ima- 
i f. There is no question whatever—the figures|and otherwise well-informed, men see questions|gination, combined with considerable ignorance 


ve room for none—in the minds of practical | of political economy, than the jubilation there has|of economical laws. 


men familiar with the risks of mining enterprises,|been in the press and on the platform over our! Nor can we too carefully guard against that 
tither here or in Europe, that the profits on the| mineral wealth as a means of discharging our|other wide-spread delusion, that all the property 
amount of capital invested in mining are, to| national liabilities. We have seen elaborate cal-|of the country can be drawn on to meet the pub- 
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lic liabilities. The figures one sees so often paraded |from needing en@ouragement to peruse works of 
on this point are pleasant but delusive reading.|the above description, it was often with reluct- 
No people ever yet submitted to the appropriation | ance, that she laid them aside, for the perform- 
of all their goods and chattels to the payment of| ance of the various little household duties assign- 
their creditors, or ever will. Nor‘is it right that}ed her; and daring her last illness she requested, 
they should. (Considerable inroads on their an-|that as she was no longer able to read for herself, 
nual profits is all that the most upright (commer-|her friends would sometimes read to her. She 
cially) nation the world has yet seen—the Dutch | was also fond of committing to memory pieces of 
—has allowed the tax-gatherer to make. Every| poetry, but it was observed she never chose any 
people’s first duty is to take care not to lose its|for this purpose, but those of a religious tendency, 
own place in civilization; to preserve the means|except perhaps one or two, learned, when about 
of continuing its progress, material as well as|six or seven years of age, and of these she re- 
moral. No people which handed over even half| marked to her mother, “I am sorry I have learned 
its property to its creditors could do this. Any|them, for they keep coming into my mind, and I 
people would repudiate long before its capital was|do not like to think of such foolish things ;” and, 
touched. And, in fact, a little consideration of| when about the same age, spoke of wanting some- 
things and less of words would set this matter be-| thing good to occupy her mind when at meeting, 
fore everybody in its true light. One question|saying, “I don’t want to go to sleep in meeting, 
dissipates the whole illusion. How is the pro-jand I don’t want to think about such things as 
on of a whole people to be seized? Who will my play or my dress.’ On hearing of the death 
e the sheriff? who the auctioneer? Where will]of any one, whether friend or stranger, she seemed 
the buyers be found for it? How, in short, could| much concerned, and her first inquirics would gen- 
its creditors turn it to account were its debtors|erally be something like these; ‘Mother, does 
ever so willing to sacrifice it ?— Nation. thee think they went happy? does thee think 
: they were prepared to die?” thus evincing that 
she felt in some degree the preciousness of the im- 
mortal soul. To her parents she was dutiful und 
obliging ; and although not wanting in the com- 
mission of many little things that called forth 
their reproof, yet they believed her ever to have 
been candid and truthful, even though acknow- 
ledgment might sometimes subject her to correc- 
tion ; and the care they exercised over her in this 
respect, not permitting the affectionate part in 
them, to prevent them from reproving her when 
necessary, was one of the things she expressed 
her gratitude to them for in her last sickness, 
saying, she thought their corrections helped her 
to feel better then. 

She was taken sick the 28th of Fifth month, 
1862, of diphtheria, and during her illness the 
language, ‘ Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise,” seemed exempli- 
fied in no common degree; but while recording 
the striking proofs she gave, of being in the en- 
joyment of Divine favor, may it ever be borne in 
mind, by all who may read this, that the praise 
is alone due to our great Creator and Preserver, 
who no doubt dispenses his favors proportionately 
in some degree, to the devotion with which he is 
served. It is with the hope that the example of 
this dear child, together with some account of the 
tender dealings of our heavenly Father with her, 
may stimulate others to strive for the attainment 
of a like blessed experience, that this is written. 

As before stated, she was taken sick the 28th 
of Fifth month, and on the morning of the 31st, 
her physician expressed his belief that the disease 
was assuming a form that would probably termi- 
nate fatally before many hours; on being informed 
to this effect, it was observed she did not mani- 












































For “The Friend.” 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
In reading the following account of Maria Hall, 
my wind was turned with affectionate tenderness 
towards the little children of the present genera- 
tion, whom our Heavenly Father still continues 
in this state of existence; fur some continue to 
be, from time to time, gathered to their heavenly 
home,— 
“To that beautiful home, He has gone to prepare, 
For all that are cleansed and forgiven; 
And many deur children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


There are many accounts left upon record to 
encourage the dear children to lead good lives, 
that should they be called away in the morning 
of life they may be of that happy number. It 
has been truly said, “ Even children may become 
the friends of Christ if they comply with the 
terms on which he offers them his friendship.” 
The Lord Jesus, when personally on earth, was 

leased on several occasions to evince his love for 
ittle children : some he healed of their diseases ; 
others he raised from the dead; and when his 
disciples would have sent away those who brought 
them to receive his benediction, he rebuked them, 
saying, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven; and he took them in his arms, 
and put his hands upon them and blessed them.”’ 

First month 15th, 1866. 


Some Account of the Sickness and Death o 
Maria Hall, Daughter of William and Mary 
T. Hall, together with a few Remarks respect-" 
ing her, previous to her last illness. 

She was possessed by nature with a lively ani- 
mated, energetic disposition, and few perhaps be- 
yond her immediate family circle, regarded her as 

aving much serious thoughtfulness; but her 

arents did not fail to discover that, notwithstand- 
ing the playfulness of her natural disposition, she 
was often the subject of deep religious impressions, 
and in no respect, perhaps, was the inclination of 
her mind more manifest, than in the choice of her 
reading ; discarding nearly, if not quite, every- 
thing of a frivolous character, preferring her 

“Bible,” “Youthful Piety,” and “Piety Pro- 

moted,” to almost any other books. It had, for 

some considerable time past, been her practice to 
read a chapter in the Bible, before retiring for 
the night, and her parents remark, that so far 


countenance; but after remaining some time silent, 


py,” and, addressing her parents, desired them 
not to be too anxious about the result. 


tion that she should not recover. 


said, ‘‘ Well, if I go now, I think I shall be hap- 


On the evening of the same day, she remarked, 
“J think I have got my first and last school y 
register ;’” on being queried with, whether she| believed if she continued fervent in supplication, 
would like to get well and go to school, she re-|the Lord would again favour her with the light of 
plied, ‘‘ No, I do not care about it ;” and near the/his countenance; she replied, “ He did Sie 
same time expressed her belief that the doctor|day ;” adding after a pause, probably in lusion 
could not help her, thus evidencing ker convic-|to her feeling somewhat stripped, 
Her disease, |suffer for His sake.” 
however, did seem, at times to be somewhat) quired the time, and, 
arrested, and during the three succeeding days, |said, it was later than she campenee ; 
her friends watched her with feeliogs fluctuating | marked, she had rested so litt f 
between hope and fear; but early on the morning! much, the night must have seemed tedious 


of the 4th, it was evident she was fast sinki 
and, after a very severe paroxysm of suffering, 
she spoke comfortably to her parents, saying, she 
felt no desire to recover. About noon the same 
day being in great distress, she said, ‘ Mother, 
can’t thee help me ; I believe thee can, inwardly,” 
Soon after she appeared in vocal supplicati 
commencing, ‘‘ Sweet Lord, please help me,” a 
continued at intervals in this way during great 
part of the afternoon, and between her petitions 
uttered many solemn expressions to those around 
her; but the disease had so impaired her voice 
that very much of what she said could not be dis. 
tinctly understood, and still less remembered with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant its insertion here, 

At one time she prayed thus: “ Heavenly 
Father, be pleased to take me to heaven, to join 
the saints and angels in singing thy praise. Q 
Lord, bless my father and mother; bless my sis- 
ters; bless everybody.” After a pause, said, “] 
am so happy.’ When it was remarked to her 
that this made up for all her sufferings, did it not? 
she replied emphatically, “‘ Yes, oh, yes? far more, 
I am going to heaven; I am going to heaven, to 
the blessed mansions where I shall rest foreverin 
the bosom of my Saviour, and sing his praise.” 

At one time she exclaimed, “O death, where 
is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory!” 
And again, believing herself going, said, “ It isa 
great satisfaction to have my senses to the end, 
and to die a natural death in my own home while 
so many die in battles.” After a little, added, 
‘‘ None of you have an idea of half the length of 
eternity, nor the glory of the heavenly city; the 
gold of this earth is of no value, in comparison 
with the riches of that city, whose walls are 
gold.” 

Her little sister coming to her bedside, she 
took hold of her hand, and said, ‘‘ Does thee know 
sister is going to die? won’t thee be a good girl, 
and mind mother? At another time, “ It seems 
as if this life was all gone, but one little breath; 
it is gone, but it is gone in happiness, I h 
My heavenly Father has prepared me for 
change more than any of you know of.” Qn 
another occasion, she petitioned that she nigh 
not lose her birth-right, and craved the we 
of all her dear friends, expressing ber love not for 
these only, but for the whole human family. 

Looking round on her family, she said, “ We 
seem favored to keep very calm,” and again er 
ing, it was believed, by way of advice, but little 
of which could be understood, observed, “1 will 
not boast of what I will do to-morrow, for I know 
not what a day may bring forth.” 

Again she supplicated thus: ‘“ Dear Father, 
please take me to the mansions of bliss; I am 
ready. Oh! do please take me now to the mad- 
sions of bliss; I am ready; and please preserve 
me patient through all my sufferings to the 
Dear Father, please take me to rest in thy blessed 


fest the least alarm, or the slightest change of|kingdom, for there, there is no more sorrow, 00 


more suffering, no more pain; all is rest, al 
peace, all is joy.” During the following night, 
being in great distress, her father asked her if 
thought she was going soon ; she replied, “ Oh! 
don’t know ; I don’t feel quite so near ready, a8 
did yesterday afternoon ;” and on his saying he 


“T believe we 
Some time after, she 18 
being told it was 3 o'clock, 
it was Te 
suffered c 
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her; “not so much so as some others,”’ she said, 


«The Lord does his favors on every side.” It 
may be here observed, that her bodily suffering 
through much of her illness was great; but it is 
pelieved she never, either by word or look, gave 
way to any expression of impatience, maintaining 
through some of nature’s sharpest conflicts, the 
most serene countenance, and entire stillness of 
body while engaged in vocal supplication, often 
craving that patience might be granted her to the 
end. At one time, shortly before her close, she 
was heard to say, “‘O Lord, how can I bear such 
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noise Trotter sits quietly waiting ; he knows that 
the master went out of the room five minutes ago 
(he will tell you he saw him go,) and, though 
several persons have since come in at that door, 
he knows that his teacher is not one of the few. 
All at once he starts up, as the door shuts with a 
bang—and the pupil walks quickly up the room,* 
in a direct line, as if he saw the table at which 
his teacher now sits. As he goes back to his 
place another person enters by the same door, and 
makes his way hastily towards the other end ; but 


dreadful suffering patiently!” and at another,|he bas not gone a dozen steps before more than 
“none but the Lord knows what I have suffered.” |one voice among the basket-makers is heard to 


Once, after her physician had administered a part 
of the treatment to which she had much objec- 
tion, feeling somewhat relieved by it, she looked 
at him pleasantly, and said, “I am much obliged 
to thee,” and evinced the same thankful disposi- 
tion toward all who waited upon her, not forget- 
ting often to express her gratitude to them. 
Fifth-day was one of much suffering, and she 
seemed to feel less interest in seeing her friends 
than previously; several times remarked she 
should not be here long, and desired to be quiet ; 
wanted that her parents should be her principal 
attendants; remarking once when they alone were 
with her, “‘ How pleasant to have all so still.” 
About noon she supplicated, much as she had 
done the day before, that her heavenly Father 
would be pleased to release her from her suffer- 
ings here, grant her ability to bear them patiently, 
while they lasted, and take her soon to his blessed 
kingdom of rest and peace. Soon after, said, “ I 
am very poor, but I shall soon be made very rich, 
with heavenly treasures.”” After this, she did 
not say much more, than to ask for what she 
wanted, till about 12 o’clock at night, when she 
uttered her Jast vocal supplication, but her voice 
had so failed, that but little could be understood, 
though she was distinctly heard to crave, that 


whisper, “‘ Here comes the Chaplain,” or ‘‘ There 
goes Brown. 

Or, glance into the same rvom an hour later, 
and the whole scene is changed. The bell has 
rung for leaving off work ; but, as it is a wet win- 
try day, some fifty or sixty of the pupils are here 
under shelter, walking two-and-two, arm-in-arm, 
round the room, whistling, chatting, singing, or 
shouting most uproariously—but all promenading 
as methodically, and evenly, as if every one there 
had sight. Not a single boy ever strays out of 
his rank, no one runs against his neighbour; 
though, at the first glance, at appears only like a 
noisy and confused crowd. There are three doors 
to the shop, one at either end, and one in the 
centre ; every two minutes some boy darts out from 
the crowd, or rushes in to join it, by that middle 
door; but in neither case dose he jostle friend or 
foe. Here comes Trotter himself. He is in 
search of his friend Jones, who, driven in by the 
rain, left him ten minutes ago at the swing, and 
is now the solitary unit in the long chain of 
couples. As tramp by tramp it works its slow 
way past the door where he stands, Trotter, “‘ with 
his face all eye,” watches to pounce on his friend 
as he goes by. In spite of all the din he hears 
him when some yards off, seizes on his arm, as if 


the Lord would deal tenderly with her beloved|he saw it, passing, and away they go,-to join 


parents. 


steadily in that jolly unbroken march till the glad 


Thus, aged nine years and four months, at half|sound of 


past 12 o’clock on the morning of the 6th of Sixth 
month, her purified spirit was released from its 
tuffering tabernacle, and permitted, we doubt not, 
to enter that kingdom of which she seemed to 
have so glorious a prospect. 


Extracted from “The London Quarterly Review.” 
Blind People 
(Continued from page 171.) 

Next in importance to the sense of touch comes 
that of hearing. The blind boy knows the step 
of his friend in a trice, decides quickly or even 
instantly which way that step is moving; and, if 
itbe coming towards him, exactly at what angle 
forun across the room, or yard to meet it. He 
willeven distinguish a certain footstep, at times, 
mong others, especially if it be one that he either 

es or fears. Let us glance for a moment into 
the Basket-shop in St. George’s Fields. It isa 
large and lofty room, some 20 feet wide. by 150 
feet long, and in it are now at work on basket- 
making about fifty boys and men. There is gen- 
tally a teacher, with sight, at either end of the 
tom; but one is now just gone to fetch some 
wsiers from another part of the building. Our 
friend little Trotter is at work halfway. down the 
tom, but has met with some trifling difficulty not 
to be solved without his teacher’s help. The fifty 

and men are almost all talking as they work, 


with a bar of iron; and some are crossing 
the room in search of tools, help, or advice ; so 
that, altogether, the scene is full of noisy life, 


listen to the pages of some special book. 
drawers of the centre table are now locked up the 
boards for draughts, bagatelle, or chess ; all curious 
enough in their way, but which space will not 
permit us to do more than mention. 
game of chess will last a month or six weeks. 


a humming a tune, or beating their) ~—~—_ 


“ That tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell,’ 


sends them flying out into the colonnade to muster 
for cold beef, bread, and beer. Stand still for a 
moment, and you will hear the deep roll of their 
chanted ‘grace, with its pealing Amen; if not 
quite so smooth and rounded a cadence as it might 
be, at least with a deal of heart and reality in its 
final chord. While they are at dinner we will 
glance into one or two of the work-rooms, now 
silent and empty enough. This on the left, under 
the archway, is the Brush-shop, fitted up with a 
central table and forms, on one side the teacher’s 
bench, and on the others a longer bench cut up 
into little sections, each fitted with drawers and 
tools for learners, all precisely as if the workmen 
had sight. In this room are made, entirely by 
blind boys taught by a blind man, brushes of al- 
most every possible description. After 6 P. m. 
this shop serves as a Club-room for the Upper 


Twenty; boro they play Giees ui usaugiiw, em- 


boss letters to country friends, or now and then, 
if lucky enough to get hold of a stray teacher, 
In the 


A good 


*If any one with sight imagines this to be an easy 


matter, let him shut his eyes when 40 yards from, and 
opposite to, his own door, and make the rest of bis jour- 
, . ney in the dark. The chances are 1000 to 1 against his 
as unlike a shop full of blind people, as may | arriving anywhere near the well-known threshold. 





well be imagined. But, in the midst of all the 











Work-room No. 2, is the Mat-shop, much larger 
and loftier than No. 1, and fitted with mat-frames 
and looms, all of the ordinary kind. Here are 
made rugs, mats, and miles of cocoa-nut matting, 
of every texture, quality, and pattern. Dainty 
little mats of the finest wool or fibre, fringed with 
pink or white for a boudoir, or thick and gigantic 
enough for Brobdingnag; triangular, square, or 
oblong, to fit into the bottom of a carriage, or the 
corner of a hall; thin enough for the door to swing 
over without brushing, or thick enough for the 
boots of a regiment of grenadiers. 

As we cross the open yard from the mat-shop, 
the boys and men are comifg out from dinner, 
and at once diverge in all directions; some three 
or four off to the swings, some to the range of 
music-rooms above the work-shop, in each of which 
there is a piano to be diligently sounded till 6 p. 
M.; some for a stroll round the grass plat, and 
one or two to the club-room ; but each and eve 
one going on his way as calmly and clearly as if 
he saw every inch of it mapped out before him ; 
never running against friend or foe, never stum- 
bling over door-step, and rarely missing the handle 
of the door for which he steers. As we thread 
our way, however, through the noisy, straggling - 
crowd, our irregular, unbusiness-like style of 
march is suddenly interrupted by a shot across 
the bows in the shape of a loud “ halloa !’—as 
much as to say, “‘ who goes there? and why don’t 
you look where you’re going?” Our best answer 
to this shot is to stand still until most of the 
cruisers have swept by ; and then—with one more 
peep into the brush-shop, which, until work be- 
gins again at 2 Pp. M., serves as a sort of house of 
call—we will quit this part of our subject. Our 
friend Trotter has just set off in a great hurry for 
that door-way ; he seizes the handle, opens the 
door hastily, shouts out one or two lusty words, 
waits for no answer, but rushes off again elsewhere. 
Ask him what this pantomime means, and he will 
tell you that he was in quest of a certain trio of 
boys who promised to meet him there; that he 
“ looked’’ into the club-room and found that they 
were not there ; at least he thinks not, as judging 
by the sound of his own foot against the form on 
which they usually sit, and of his own voice, the 
room seemed empty. And empty it really is. The 
well known story told by M. Anderson of a blind 
messenger at Edinburgh, entirely corroborates 
this fact. ‘I had occasion,” he says, “‘ to send 
out one of these blind men with a mattress. I 
gave him the bill with it, that he might receive 
payment. But, to my surprise, he returned with 
the account and the mattress too. ‘I’ve brought 
back baith, ye see, Sir,’ said he. ‘How so?” 
‘Indeed, Sir, I dinna like t’leav’t yonder, else 
I’m sure we wad ne’er see the siller—there’s nae 
a stick of furniture within the door!’ ‘Howdo 
you come to know that?’ ‘Oh, Sir, twa taps on 
the floor wi’ my stick soon tell’t me that!’” And 
true enough was the blind man’s guess ; for guess 
it must still be called, though in both the cases cited 
it was shrewd encnch tc pass for wit. He educates 
his senses of touch and hearing into a state of ex- 
ceeding acuteness,* till they almost begin to atone 
to him for that one which is denied; but, after 
all, they cannot do for him what a single ray of 
vision will do by one swift glance. By dint of 
long experience, and after an infinite series of 
mistakes—of many of which he is unconscious— 
he manages to see with his fingers, and now and 





* The eye itself is educated. ‘It sees,” says Carlyle, 
“ what it brings power to see.” Thus the sailor at the 
mast-head descries a ship where the landsman sees noth- 
ing. The Esquimaux detects a white fox amid white 
snow ; the astronomer a star where others see only an 
expanse of misty light. 







THE FRIEND. 


then to do more than hear with his ears; buta| On these bits of paper are written the first 
shrewd boy of his own age, with a good pair of draught of the “ Elegy in a Country Church-yard, 
eyes, will give him twenty or thirty in every hun- by Thomas Gray,” including five verses which 
dred yards, and yet win the race. A blind boy’s | were omitted in publication, and with the poet’s 
face may be, as Coleridge describes it, “all eye,” |interlinear corrections and alterations. 
and learn to beam with brightest intelligerte ; he 
may be an apt scholar where many a youngster 
faile his rr senses, if rightly trained, THE TWO WORLDS. , 
a8 seem, by that merciful law which rules God’s | Whose magic tone we m. cites strain, 
kingdom, to put forth new blossom and fruit as| Bright haze of morning veils its ammering shore. 
every year rolls by, to be gifted with new vigour Ah, truly breathed we there 
and keener life, and thus save him from the full Intoxicating air— 
pang of knowing all his loss; and yet, the result} lad were our hearts in that sweet realm of 
if tried sharply wifl too often be found imperfect Nevermore. 
and incomplete. It has been up-hill work all the| The lover there drank her delicious breath 
way through, accomplished only by incessant and | Whose love has yielded since to change or death ; 
patient toil, by perseverance and unwearied in-/ The mother kissed her child whose days are o'er. 
genuity, and on this ground admirable and worthy mg too soon have fled 
c ° : e irreclaimable dead ; 
of praise. For though Huber, in spite of the! we see them—visioné strange—amid the 
darkness about him, managed to make and to re- Nevermore. 
cord some striking discoveries in the domestic life | s : 
of ants and bees, he would have done far more i hou "hen ote — used tosing— 
with his own eyes than with those of his faithful) 7, engine tong ie sala vapiae sine toe — 
servant, or even of his clever and sparkling little They strike our weary hearts, 
wife Marie Lullin.* And had Didymus of Alex- As some vexed memory starts 
andria, the friend of Rufinus and Isidore, a. p.| From that long-faded land—the realm of 
350, mathematician, linguist, and theologian, not Nevermore. 
been blind, he would have left behind him far|It is perpetual summer there. But here 
more trace than a slight mention in the pages of|Sadly we may remember rivers clear, 
his famous pupil St. Jerome. Saunderson would} 4®4 harebells quivering on the meadow floor. 
have left behind him some imperishable record of ed brighter belis and biver, 
é : . r tenderer hearts.and truer 
his genius; his manhood would have been saved} People that happy land—the realm of 
from many an excess, and his old age have been Nevermore. 
preserved from the deadly taint of scepticism. 
John Stanley, the organist of St. Andrew’s, Hol-| Upon the frontier of this shadowy land 
born, (1730,) to whose playing Handel often|®: we pae tan coe ere 
listened with delight, would have been known to "aceon Sanaa happier store 
all England, instead of to one parish in London. Of valleys hushed in om, 
Blacklock might have written poetry instead of} And lakes most peaceful? ’Tis the land of 
rhyme of the very mildest order, and a host of Evermore. 
would-be poets, philosophers, wusicians, and pro- 
sers, would never have afflicted mankind with 
their various melancholy performances. 
(To be continued.) 
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Very far off its marble cities seem— 
Very far off—beyond our sensual dream— 
Its woods, unruffled by the wild winds’ roar; 
Yet does the turbulent surge 
Howl on its very verge. 
One moment—and we breathe within the 
Evermore. 





The Manuscript of Gray’s Elegy.—The sale of 
the original manuscript of Gray’s ‘“ Elegy” at 
auction, in London, is thus described : Thay whom we loved and lest 00 lear exe 

“ Imagine a stranger entering in the midst of a| Dwell in those cities, far from cman. 
sale of some rusty-looking old books. The auc-| Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence sweet caroll- 
tioneer produced two small half-sheets of paper, ings svar, 
written over and mutilated. He calls it ‘a most Eternal peace have they ; 
interesting article,’ and apologizes for its condition.| qy, on aon: Seeraneaanniis . 
Pickering bids ten pounds. Rodd, Foss, Thorpe, ‘ Evermore. cornereevene 
Bohn, Holloway, and some few amateurs, quietly 
remark, twelve, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, | Thither we hasten through these regions dim, 
and so on, till there is a pause at sixty-three Tee ae a wings of the Geraphian 

ounds. The hammer strikes. ‘ Hold,’ says Mr. wet ers ee teen shore 
oss. ‘It is mine,’ says the amateur. ‘ No, I bid The ti of long ago ; eee 
sixty-five in time.’ ‘Then I give seventy.’|- The sorrow-burdened past shall fade for 
‘ Seventy-five,’ says Mr. Foss; and the bids are Evermore. 
increased till the two bits of paper are knocked 
down, amid a general cheer, to Payne and Foss 
for one hundred pounds sterling” —($500 ! 

















—Dublin University Magazine. 





For “The Friend.” 


| Thoughts for the Times—No. 10, 





* A single quotation, taken quite at random, from SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 

Huber’s charming book on Ants, will prove to what a ‘ . 

good use he put their eyes, and how acutely he describes| . Samuel Fothergill the third son of John Fother- 

what he never saw. “I noticed these ants (brought gill, was endowed with a strong understanding, 

home from a wood) four months, without allowing them |and with an active and lively disposition. He 

to quit my study; and then wishing them to be nearer | was apprenticed to a shopkeeper in Stockport, at 

a state of nature, I carried the ruche into the garden, which place he fell in with evil and dissolute 

about ten paces from the natural ant-hill. The prison- . ee 

ers, profiting by my negligence in not renewing the companions, who enticed him into a course of folly 

water which blockaded their passage, escaped and ran and dissipation. He had pursued this wicked life 

about. The ants near the chestnut tree came and re-/till he was now near the 20th year of his age, in 

coguised their former companions, fell to mutual ca-| despite of the counsel and warning of his excellent 
father, who, when about to embark on his third 


resses with their antenaz, took them up by their man- 
bles, led them to thei ts; _ : Peay te 

Gn, et or va tpatcd weryl Irepcadater ethbapagend WON to North America, took leave of him in this 

jsulemn and awful language: “ And now, son 








































































































up to the Bell-glass, and searched out every fugitive, to 
be carried away with joy.”—P. 173. 




















Samuel, farewell !—farewell !—and unless it bg 
as a changed man, I cannot say that I have 
wish ever to see thee again.” Semuel Fothergil 
had not pursued his downward course, without 
strong compuncetions and frequent resolutions t 
forsake his evil ways—and now loaded with the 
heavy rebuke of his venerable father—to whom 
his revolt from the divine law had been a sourgs 
of the keenest anguish—he once more resolved 
on a change of life, and through divine mercy way 
happily enabled to effect it. 

How strong were his compunctions, how d 
his contrition and how great his change of heart 
may be learned from a letter he addressed to the 
Monthly Meeting. 

‘“‘ Dear Friends,—It hath lain heavy upon me 
for some time to write a few lines to you, upon 
the following subject : 

“The Lord Jesus Christ, in his everlasting 
kindness, that hath long strove with my soul, has 
been pleased to unstop my deaf ear, that I might 
hear him, the Shepherd of his flock, and to open 
my blind eyes, and let me see my state as it really 
was, very desperate and very lamentable ; he has 
shown me the dreadful precipice I was at the 
brink of, and breathed into me the breath of life, 
in order that I might arise from the dead and live; 
he has set my sins in order before me, and shown 
me how I had estranged myself from him, raising 
strong desires in me to return to him, the Re 
deemer of my soul; the consideration of which 
has raised in my heart a just abhorrence of my 
former practices, that induces me to make this 
public declaration of them, which I desire to do 
in a few words. 

‘‘T know my sins are so many, and so obvious 
to every one, that it is impossible and needless to 
recount and remark upon them ; for I was thenia 
the bond of iniquity, though it has pleased the 
Father of mercies to bring me since into the very 
gall of bitterness, and into anxiety of soul inex- 
pressible, yea, not to be apprehended by any but 
those who have trod the same path and drank of 
the same cup; yet blessed be the name of God, he 
who hath kindled breathings in my soul after him, 
would sometimes break in upon me, and though 
the waves of Jordan have gone over my head, his 
supporting arm-was underneath, that I should not 
be discouraged. He in his infinite love, has given 
me to understand that the things which belong 
to my peace were not utterly hid from my eyes; 
that though I had drunk up iniquity as an ox 
drinketh up water, although I had exceeded all 
others in sin, had long done despite to him, yet 
there was mercy with him.that he might be 
feared.” 

“T can truly say, that during the time of my 
first conviction, my lips quivered and my belly 
trembled, that my soul might rest in the day of 
trouble. I choose not to write this, but I cannot 
be easy unless I call others to the like enjoyment. 
In bowels of tender love to you, do I again salute 
you, and take my leave of you, with strong de 
sires that you who are advanced in years and 
favoured in the Lord, may remember me when it 
is well with you; and that I may be again pre 
served, though beset with many temptations on 
every hand. The Lord in mercy be near you, 
saith my soul.” 

To his sister he wrote (1737) “I found, upoa 
examining my state, that I was upon the very 
brink of destruction and ruin, and it pleased the 
Lord to kindle in my soul earnest desires to be 
delivered from my dreadful condition, which the 
Lord in mercy showed to me as it really was, 
thereby bringing me into deep and unutterable 
anxiety of soul, that I was often ready to conclude 
that my transgressions were more and greater 
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THE FRIEND. 














apy one’s else, and my state worse than any were| parting as had been between them, what a meet-|mounth,and but one has been lost since last report. 
ever in before. Oh! the anguish of that day, the| ing was this ! Fifty-four volumes have been added to the collec- 
weight of sorrow I daily laboured under was more} The good old man wept and rejoiced over his|tion during the year, at a cost of $40.31, a portion 
than I can express, or any not acquainted with|son with no common joy, receiving him as one|of which was contributed for that special purpose. 
the operation of the Spirit of judgment and of| restored to him from the dead. During the summer vacation the whole school 
burning can conceive.” ‘ ,, |duilding was put in thorough repair, painted in- 
“But through iafinite mercy I can now say, To the Phi. , . .. For“ the Friend.” | side and out, the furniture varnished, and in the 
with a humbly thankful heart, it was a repent-| 70 the Philadelphia Association of Friends for upper room chairs substituted for the stools which 
ance never to be repented of; for notwithstanding| “¢ Instruction of Poor Children. have become unfit for use by reason of age, the 
my open rebellion and defiance to the tenderly| In presenting to their friends an account of the| whole being accomplished at a cost of $241.68, 
striving spirit of grace, that long strove with me| operations of the schools under their care during| which expense was defrayed from the income of 
in order for my recovery, [ have in a degree, wit-|the past year, the Managers feel that they cannot /the Association, and has caused a considerable 
nessed favour from the Almighty, and the know-| vary much from their former reports, as the plan | deficit in the cash account, rendering it necessary 
ledge of acceptance with him, which is more to|of conducting them continues much the same as/for ys to urge upon Friends the importance of an 
me than any thing else. Great is my reason to|that pursued for the last four or five years. increased liberality towards this worthy objeet of 
be humbly thankful for his many mercies, which| The schools have been regularly visited, semi- charity. 
my soul desires never to be unmindful of, but, by| monthly, by committees of the managers, who) We notice with pleasure a continued improve- 
ayet more humble walking, and closer seeking attend to the admission of new pupils, the pro-| ment in the appearance and general deportment 
after him, to seek to redeem my former misspent| viding of suitable books and stationery, toexamin-|of the children in both schools, encouraging 
and lost time, by redoubling my diligence, with|ing the scholars as to their proficiency in the| ys in the belief that the labour bestowed by our 
humble thankfulness press after him to find my| studies taught them, and to upholding the hands} predecessors and others in the work of elevating 
ce yet more and more confirmed, now the Lord| of the teachers in the general management of the |the coloured population of our city, has not been 
S given me to know they are not yet hid from| schools. without its fruits. 
my eyes, but may yet be ina greater degree at-| Inthe Infant Department the Managers have} Where the children are prevented from attend- 
tained, upon my humble resignation to his divine| watched with deep interest the experiment made ing school by the want of proper clothing during 
will, and proper and frequent application to him|in the appointment of coloured teachers, and after | the inclement season of winter, the managers have, 
for the further discoveries of it and strength to|a trial of about fourteen months feel satisfied with |in 3 number of cases, furnished them with shoes, 
perform it acceptably to him. Many yet con-|the change, the average attendance, order and| which have been gratefully received. 
tinue to be the deep and humbling times I go| progress of the scholars, comparing favorably with| Sioned by direction and on behalf of the Board 
through; many the anxieties of soul I have to pass| that of former periods. of Managers. 
under ; yet the Lord in mercy is at times helping| The class-room built during the summer vacation 
me over every thing that would hinder my spiritual | of 1864, has proved a mpst valuable addition to this 
progress, and giving to find times of refreshment) department, enabling the younger children to en- 
in his divine presence.” joy the advantages of oral instruction on the 
Many were the fathers and mothers in the alphabetical charts and blackboard, which the 
chutch who rejoiced over the return of the re-| teachers were unable to give them, when in the 
pentant prodigal, and watched with pious care}same room with the more advanced classes, and 
over his growth and establishment in the Truth.) contributing in no small degree to good order and 
Foremost among these was a youbg minister,|quietude, and thus lessening the labours of both 
Susanna Crowdson, some years older than himself = the teachers, between whom is divided the 
and an attachment grew up between them which| charge of the classes during recitations. The . 
ended in their annegs in tthe year 1738. ‘“‘They| number entered on the roll at the time of our re- a The bs pee ae that he hes recsived 
lived together in true harmony and religious fel-| port last year was 93, it is now 106, while the Subecei . _ ard a ” $735 65 
lowship, being helpers to each other iu their vari-| average attendance for the year has been 69. The - we fin wre am ret, ; "3042 23 
ous religious exercises and engagements; she|total number of admissions since the establish-|~"°°™® % ‘Bvesimenls, Me, — 3 ~ 
cheerfully setting him at liberty and encouraging| ment of this department in the school has been 











































Joun E. Carrer, Clerk. 

Philada., 12th mo. 28th, 1865. 

LIST OF OFFICERS FOR 1866. 

Clerk,—Mark Balderston. 

Treasurer,—John W. Cadbury. 

Managers :—Israel H. Johnson, Benjamin H. 
Pitfield, Joseph S. Elkinton, Caleb Wood, J. 
Wistar Evans, John E. Carter, John W. Cadbury, 
Edward Bettle, Jr., Thos. Scattergood, George B. 
Taylor, Joel Cadbury, Jr., Elton B. Gifford. 





him in the many services to which he was so fre-| 2345, of which 305 were re-admissions. He h id 81777 88 

quently called.”” Samuel Fothergill had, before} The Girls’ school continues under the efficient Bal - “a ar 1st 1st 

his marriage, been called to the ministry, greatly| management of the same teachers as at last report, 1865. TT ee 124 55 

tothe comfort and edification of the church. whose exertions for the advancement of the pupils Salari 9» ‘T , h ; ’ > E 1200 00 
His father remained in America two years. Hejare still rewarded with marked success. This Be eae : Libra a ; i : 40 31 

had parted from Sathuel with feelings of anxiety|school receives many of the girls who become Rer 7 "of B ‘ld, - 7 ; : 241 68 

and disapprobation intense even to sternness,| sufficiently advanced in their studies to be pro- eee 


and although he had received consoling accounts 


moted from the infant department, and with some Fuel, Stationery and Incidentals, 808 37 





of his change, first met him after his return|admissions from other sources has at present a Investment, 52 20 
under these memorable circumstances. Soon after| class list of 61, instead of 56 as at the same time $1961 01 
that return, John Fothergill went to the Quar-|last year, while the average attendance during the 


Showing a balance due the Treasurer, lst mo. 


: : $ 9 
terly Meeting at York, which was large and at-| year has been 39, instead of 32, as reported last Ist, 1866, of $183.13. 


tended by many Friends from different parts of| year. The total number registered has been 1463, 
the nation. His company was very accoptable ;|of which there were 355 re-admissions. The For “The Friend.” 
and the occasion was, in a peculiar degree, solemn| managers regret that more girls do not enjoy the} How boundless and how eternal is the treasure 
and instructive. benefits of this school, which they believe to offer|of the christian! How little can he have proved 
From some accidental circumstance, he did not| advantages not often surpassed in such institu-|it who covets the quickly passing things of time, 
arrive in York until the morning of the day of| tions, and would call the attention of Friends and|or the poor joys of a merely worldly nature. 
the meeting, which was gathered when he entered| others to the fact that more pupils can be ac-| What a reason is that the apostle gives for being 
the house. After a short period of silence he|commodated. leontent with euch thines es we have: “ For he 
stood up and appeared in testimony; but having} The course of study remains much the same as|hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
proceeded a short time, he stopped and informed| for the past three years, embracing spelling and|¢hee/’’? And that soul which hath this access to 
the meeting that his way was closed; that what| defining, reading, writing, arithmetic, etymology,|the Fountain of all good, all joy and blessing, 
he had before him was taken away and given, as|geography, grammar, physiology, &c., in all of|need never stoop to quench his thirst from shal- 
he believed, to another. He resumed his seat and| which the pupils generally make commendable|low wandering streams. So that whatever may 
another Friend immediately rose and taking up|and in some cases rapid progress. be our sense of our own weakness, our insignifi- 
the subject, enlarged upon it in a weighty and| The Library continues to be an attractive feature|cance, our poverty, our helplessness, having His 
impressive testimony, delivered with great power./in the Girls’ school, the children appearing to|promise of His unfailing abiding presence,— 
At the close of the meeting John Fothergill en-| prize the use of the books very much, and are|though we may not always feel it,—if we be but 
quired who the Friend was that had been so re-| generally careful in using them, and mostly return | faithful to him, we may boldly say, “ The Lord is 
markably engaged amongst them, and was told|them within the prescribed time. As many as|my helper and I will not fear what man shall do 
tit was his own son Samuel! After such a|ninety volumes aro sometimes loaned during a|unto me.” 





THE FR END. 
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The November Meteors. they became visible about 80 miles from the earth’s 
An interesting paper on the subject of meteors, | surface ; that their velocity was comparable to that 
suggested by the celestial display of the 13th|of the earth in its orbit; and that in some cases 
November, appears in the Cincinnati Gazette,| their extinction occurred at an elevation of thirty 
from Professor Kirkwood, of Indiana University.| miles. It was inferred, moreover, that they con- 
in one hour, evening of the 13th, fifty-three of|sisted of combustible matter, which took fire and 
these luminous objects were observed. Professor| was consumed in passing through the atmosphere ; 
Kirkwood says : and that this matter was derived from a nebulous 
Although the phenomena of shooting stars has|body revolving round the sun in an elliptical 
doubtless been observed in all ages of the world, | orbit, but little inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
they have never until recently attracted the special | tic. 
attention of scientific men. About the close of| The fact that the position of the radiant point 
the last century, Messrs. Brandes and Benzenberg| does not change with the earth’s rotation, places 
undertook some exact observations, with’a view to|the cosmical origin of the meteors wholly beyond 
determine the height and velocity of those meteors. question. The theory of a closed ring of nebulous 
The importance, however, of this new department| matter revolving round the sun in an elliptical 
of research was not generally recognized till after| orbit, which intersects that of the earth, affords a 
the brilliant meteoric display of November 13,|simple and satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
1833. This shower of fire can never be forgotten|mena. This theory was adopted by Humboldt, 
by those who witnessed it. The display was|Arago, and others, shortly after the occurrence of 
observed from the West Indies to British America,|the meteoric shower of 1833. That the body 


and from 60 degrees to 100 degrees west longitude| which furnished the miaterial of these meteors 
from Greenwich. Captain Hammond, of the ship 










may also, as suggested by Humboldt, be accounted 
for by the transit of meteoric masses. 






















For “The Friend” 

“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, fog 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares,” 
Abraham sat in his tent door, and saw three meq 
coming towards him, and he arose and met them 
and kindly invited them to partake of his hospi. 
tality, and they proved to be angels, with a meg. 
sage of joy tohim. Lot also did the same, and 
was saved from destruction, and hospitality is a 
trait that remains with the inhabitants of that 
country, to the present day. When they see a 
stranger near they go and meet him, and invite 
him to their tent in the most kind manner, and 
entertain him with the best they have: an exam. 
ple for professing christians. When the multi. 
tude that followed our Saviour were faint for want 
of food, he commanded them to sit down on the 
grass, and fed five thousand with five barley loaves 
and a few fishes, and there was left twelve baskets 





Restitution, had just arrived at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, where he observed the phenomena from 
midnight till daylight. He noticed with astonish- 
ment that precisely one year before, viz., on the 
13th day of November, 1832, he had observed a 
similar appearance (although the meteors were less 
numerous) at Mocha, in Arabia. It was soon 
found, moreover, as a further and most remarka- 
























































meteors had been witnessed on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1799. This was seen and described by 
Andrew Ellicott, Esq., who was then at sea, near 
Cape Florida. It was also observed in Cumana, 
South America, by Humboldt, who states that it 
was ‘simultaneously seen in the new continent, 
from the equator to New Hernhut, in Greenland, 
(latitude 64 deg. 14 minv.), and between 46 deg. 
and 82 deg. longitude.” 

This wonderful correspondence of dates excited 
a very lively interest throughout the scientific 
world. It was inferred that a recurrence of the 
phenomenon might be expected, and accordingly 
arrangements were made for systematic observa- 
tions on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of November. 
The periodicity of the shower was thus in a very 
short time placed whdlly beyond question. The 
examination of old historical records led to the 
discuvery of at least twelve appearances of the 

































































































































1833. The description of these phenomena will 
be found collected in an interesting article by 
Professor H. A. Newton, in the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts for May, 1864. The 
occurred in the years 902, 931, 934, 1002, 1101, 
1202, 1366, 1533, 1602, 1698, 1799, and 1832. 
Besides these twelve enumerated by Professor 
Newton “as the predecessors of the great ex- 
hibition on the morning of November 13, 1833, 
we find six others, less distinctly marked, in the 
catalogue of M. Quetelet. Theseare in the years 
1787, 1812, 1822, 1823, 1828, and 1831. From 
(835—ito—1849_ inclusive, Quetelet’s catalogue 
indicates eleven partial returns of the Novem- 
ber showers, making in all up to the latter date 
29.” 

Since the memorable display of 1833, the 
phenomena of shooting stars have been carefully 
observed and discussed by Brandes, Benzenberg, 
Olbers, Saigey, Heis, Olmsted, Herrick, Twining, 
Newton, and many others. In an elaborate paper 
by Professor Olmsted, it was shown that the 
meteors had their origin at a distance of more than 
2000 miles from the earth’s surface; that their 
paths diverge from a common point near the star 
Gamma Leonis; that in a number of instances 




































































































ble coincidence, that an extraordinary fall of 


November shower previous to the great fall of 


displays have been noticed. 


to be far from uniform. 


elements of this ring; 
motion can be satisfactorily known. 


able discussion of the observations. 


to the ecliptic about 17 degrees. He concludes, 


amount of probability of being the true one. 
least one consideration, however, in favour of the 


long period of 33.25 years, is by no means desti- 
tute of weight ; of the 92 known bodies which re- 


volve about the sun in the orbits of small eccen- 


tricity, not one has a retrograde motion. Now, if 
this striking fact has not resulted from a general 
yjcause, how shall we account for the backward 
motion of a meteoric ring in an orbit almost circu- 


lar, and but little inclined to the ecliptic? In 


such a case, is not the preponderance of pruba- 


bility in favour of the longer period ? 


As the meteoric stream crosses the earth’s orbit 


at the point occupied by our planet about the 13th 


of November, it may be expected to be in con- 


junction with the sun, or, in other words, to tran- 
vit the solar diso about te Lich or iZth of May. 
Is it not possible that the denser portions of the 
stream may be noticed in their passage, and that 
the inclination of the orbit may be thus ascer- 
tained? Instances of transit similar to those here 
supposed have actually occurred. Messier states 
that in 1777 he counted two hundred small dark 
bodies passing over the solar dise. According to 
Erman and Maedler, the effect of the meteoric 
matter in partially intercepting the solar rays is 
quite perceptible in the depression of temperature 
from the 11th to the 13th of May. Dark days— 
extraordinary obscurations of the sun—such as 
occurred in 1090, 1203, 1547, and at other times, 


moves in a closed or elliptical orbit is evident from 
the wide separation of the epochs at which the 
It is also manifest 
from the partial recurrence of the phenemenon 
from year to year, that the matter is diffused 
around the orbit, while the extraordinary falls of 
1833, 1799, 1366, and 1202, prove the diffusion 




























Future observations, it may be hoped, will ulti- 
mately lead to an accurate determination of the 
g; many years, however, will 
probably elapse before all the circumstances of its 
Professor 
Newton, of Yale Collage, has led the way in an 
He has shown 
that the different parts of the ring are in all pro- 
bability of very unequal density ; that the motion 
is retrograde; and that the time during which 
the meteors complete a revolution about the sun 
must be limited to one of five accurately deter- 
mined periods, viz: 180.05 days, 185.54 days, 
354.62 days, 376.5 days, or 32.25 Years. Pro- 
fessor Newton makes the inclination of the ring 


moreover, that the third of the above-mentioned 
periods, viz., 354.62 days combines the greatest 
At 


full of fragments, which he commanded his dig. 
ciples to gather up, that nothing be lost. And 
when He sent his disciples to preach the gospel, 
he told them to take nothing for their journey, 
neither purse nor scrip, and when they came into 
a city or house, to eat such things as were set be- 
fore them; go not from house to house. And 
whosoever shall not receive you, vor hear your 
words, when ye depart out of that house or city, 
shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable for the land of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than 
for that city. Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves. And the disci- 
ples returned with joy, saying, Lord even the de- 
vils are subject unto us, through thy name. And 
he said, I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven. Behold I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power 
of the enemy; and nothing shall by any means 
hurt you. Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you, but rather 


Philadelphia, 1st mo. 1866. 
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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

The true character acts rightly, whether in se- 
cret or in the sight of men. That boy was well 
trained who, when asked why he did not pocket 
some pears, for nobody was there to see, replied, 
“Yes, there was: I wasthere tosee myself; and 
I don’t intend ever to see myself do a dishonest 
thing.” This is a simple but not inappropriate 
illustration of principle, or cofscience, dominat- 
ing in the character, and exercising a noble pro- 
tectorate over it; not merely a passive influence, 
but an active power regulating the life. Such 
principle goes on moulding the character hourly 
and daily, growing with a force that operates 
every moment. Without this dominating influ- 
ence, character has no protection, but is constant 
ly liable to fall away before temptation ; and every 
such temptation succumbed to, every act of mean- 
ness or dishonesty, however slight, causes self-de- 
gradation. It matters not whether the act be 
successful or not, discovered or concealed ; the 
man is no longer the same, but another person; 
and he is pursued by a secret uneasiness, by self- 
reproach, or the workings of what we call con- 
science, which is the inevitable doom of the 
guilty. 

And here it may be observed how greatly the 
character may be strengthened and en 
the cultivation of good habits. Wherever form 


rejoice because your names are written in heaven. 
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werful it has become. What is done once and |of growing. : : ; 

in, soon gives facility and proneness. The) Morals and manners, which give color to life, 
babit at first may seem to have no more strength jare of greater importance than laws, which are 
than a spider’s web; but once formed, it binds us|but one of their manifestations. The law touches 
with a chain of iron. The small events of life,/us here and there, _but manners are about us 
taken singly, may seem exceedingly unimportant, |everywhere, pervading society like the air we 
like snow that falls silently, flake by flake; yet|breathe. Good manners, as we call them, are 
accumulated, these snow flakes form the ava-|neither more nor less than good behavior ; consist- 
janche. ing of courtesy and kindness ; for benevolence 

It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate|is the preponderating element in all kinds of 
the importance of training the young to virtuous | mutual beneficial and pleasant intercourse amongst 
habits. In them they are the easiest formed, |human beings. “ Civilty,” said Lady Montague, 
snd when formed they last for life; like letters| costs nothing and buys everything.” The 
eut on the bark of a tree, they grow and widen |cheapest of all things is kindness, its exer- 
withage. ‘‘ Train upa child in the way he should |cise requiring the least possible trouble and self- 

and when he is old he will not depart from |sacrifice. ‘‘ Win hearts,” said Burleigh to Queen 
a? The beginning holds within it the end ; the|Elizabeth, “and you have all men’s hearts and 
first start on the road of life determines the direc |purses.”” If we would only let nature act kindly, 
tion and the destination of the journey; ce n’est|/free from affectation and artifice, the results on 

le premier pas qui coute. “ Remember,” |social good-humor and happiness would be incal- 
sid Lord Collingwood to a young man whom he|culable. Those little courtesies which form the 
loved, “before you are five-and-twenty you must |small change of life, may separately appear of 
@tablish a character that will serve you all your/little intrinsic value, but they acquire their im- 
life.” As habit strengthens with age, and char-| portance from repetition and accumulation. They 
acter becomes formed, any turning into a new/|are like the spare minutes, or the groat a day, 
th becomes more and more difficult. Hence, it/which proverbially produce such momentous re- 
js often harder to unlearn than to learn; and for|sults in the course of a twelvemonth, or in a life- 
this reason the Grecian flute player was justified |time. , 
who charged double fees to those pupils who had} Manners are the ornament of action ; and there 
been taught by an inferior master. To uproot an|is a way of speaking a kind word, or of doing a 
dd habit is sometimes a more painful thing, and|kind thing, which greatly enhances their value. 
vastly more difficult, than to wrench out a tooth.|What seems to be done with a grudge, or as an 
Try and reform a habitually indolent, or improvi-|act of condescension, is scarcely accepted as, a 
dent, or drunken person, and in a large majority|favor. Yet there are men who pride themselves 
of cases you will fail. For the habitin each case |upon their gruffness ; and though they may possess 
has wound itself in and through the life until it \virtue and capacity, their manner is often found 
has become an integral part of it, and cannot be/to render them almost insupportable. It is diffi- 
uprooted. Hence, as M. Lynch obsérves, “the |cult to like a man who, though he-may not pull 
wisest habit of all is the habit of care in the for- | your nose, habitually wounds your self-respect, 
mation of good habits.” and takes a pride in saying disagreeable things to 

Even happiness itself may become habitual. |you. There are others who are dreadfully conde- 
Thero is a habit of looking at the bright side of |scending, and cannot avoid seizing upon every 
things, and also of looking at the dark side. Dr. |small opportunity of making their greatness felt. 
Johnson has said that the habit of looking at the; When Abernethy was canvassing for the office of 
best side of a thing is worth more to a man than |surgeon to St. Bartholomew Hospital, be called 
a thousand pounds a year. And we possess the upon such a person,—a rich grocer, one of the 
power, to a great extent, of so exercising the will| governors. The great man behind the counter 
u to direct the thoughts upon objects calculated |seeing the great surgeon enter, immediately as- 
to yield happiness and improvement rather than /sumed the grand air towards the supposed sup- 
their opposites. In this way the habit of happy|pliant for his vote. ‘TI presume, sir, you want 
thought may be made to spring up like any other) my vote and interest at this momentous epoch of 
habit. And to bring up men or women with ajyour life.” Abernethy, who hated humbugs, and 

nial nature of this sort, a good temper, and a}felt nettled at the tone, replied: “ No, I don’t: I 
ey frame of mind, is perhaps of even more} want a pennyworth of figs; come, look sharp and 
importance, in many cases, than to perfect them |wrap them up: I want to be off!” 
in mach knowledge and many accomplishments. (To be continued.) 

As daylight can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s 
character. Indeed character consists in little acts, 
chet br Peed cnt nbn a ing hope 
hew the habits which form it. One of the most|“*™g%, aud which enc — a ings, an 
marked tests of character, isthe manner in which rejoiceth in the truth ; a — nt oes 
we conduct ourselves towards others. <A graceful |#*™8, receive all those who love our -~ _ 
behavior towards superiors, inferiors and equals, |Christ in sincerity and truth; even amidst the 
is a constant source of pleasure. It pleases others multitude of ignorances, misapprehensions, errors, 
because it indicates respect for their personality ; and even as yet uncorrected sins remaining ; where 
but it gives ten-fold more pleasure to ourselves. |the trae leaven has — ‘rage ae . 

ryan ay 1 genet be ela ined el ily woe 
tor in behaviour, as in everything else; he , ; 
can be el and kind, if he will, thoagh he have |D0t to make a ee the —_ a 
not a penny in his purse. Gentleness in society |¥imk at their errors, — rede o- a - — ; S 
is like the silent inlhessees of light, which gives | 20rance ; but to pene he aden, i. ama 
olor to all nature ; it is far more powerful than |*mend; like the goo - a vo oe nd 

ness or force, and far more fruitful. It seeks his sheep 10 the dar. Sees te be a Ww ; 
Pushes its way quietly and persistently, like the heals the diseases, binds up what is broken, an 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Oh had we that mind of Christ, that christian 

















pabit acts involuntarily, and without effort; and/|tiniest daffodil in spring, which raises the clod carries the tender lambs, who cannot yet walk, in 
it is only when you oppose it, that you find how|and thrusts it aside by. the simple persistency |his bosom. 





























Never let us forget, that long after they were 
enrolled amongst the disciples of Christ, Peter de- 
nied him ; and John and James would have called 
down fire from heaven, to burn up a village of the 
Samaritans, and the same disciples, even in the 
immediate view of their Master’s sufferings, dis- 
puted among themselves for precedency. 

Yet little as they knew the spirit they were 
of, did our Lord therefore reject them? No, He 
bore with them. He gave a kind assurance of 
His regard, immediately on his resurrection, to 
the one; and commended His mother, whilst on 
the cross, to the other. He taught them more 
perfectly ; and the one who denied Him, boldly 
followed His Divine Master in the painful death 
of the cross. St. John who had desired to destroy 
the Samaritans, was favored to be the Apostle 
especially setting forth divine love ; and St. James 
who so earnestly contended for pre-eminence, 
became the especial contemner of worldly distine- 
tions and honors.—M. A. Schimmel-Penninck. 





Professor Agassiz is said to have collected 
more than three hundred entirely new species 
of fish in the region of the Amazon, andan immense 


number of specimens in the other departments of 
natural history. 





My body is racked by suffering; but as a child 
creeping up to its parent, so I have gotten closer 
to Christ. He covers me with His feathers, and 
under His wings I can trust.—Rachel W. Green. 
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SECOND MONTH 3, 1866. 

It is short sighted reasoning which attributes 
the evils and suffering through which our country 
has been passing to speculative opinions respect- 
ing State rights and the right of secession, and 
concludes that similar disasters and distress are to 
be averted in the future, by the more general 
adoption of sounder political theories, or more ex- 
tensive participation by all classes in determining 
the policy of the nation. 

National health and prosperity depend much 
more on the virtue of the people, than on the sys- 
tem by which they are governed, and the only 
effectual way for warding off the chastisements of 
the Almighty, is by the people submitting to the 
restraints of his righteous law, and rendering that 
homage to Him which springs from gratitude and 
love. 

How sad it is that professed christian legislators 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century of 
the new covenant dispensation, wherein the gra- 
cious promise of pouring out the Spirit upon all 
flesh has been mercifully fulfilled, appear to think 
it inappropriate to, if not beneath the gravity of 
the duties assigned them, to adapt their legislat- 
ing exclusively to the requirements of the gospel, 
and to recognize in all their provisions for the 
government of the people, and the settlement and 
stability of the country, the universal application 
of that rule which Divine Wisdom declared to be 
the compendium of the Law and the Prophets, 
‘¢ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ;” and that com- 
mandment which the Apostle recites as setting 
forth the substance of the law, “‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself ;” but are too generally 
subservient to the supposed requirements of 
present expediency, or the still more imperious 
commands of party policy. 
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In those two divine precepts we have the sub- 


THE FRIEND. 


New Jersey.—The State Senate has passed the joint| 


stance of the glorious and comprehensive law of | Tesolutions ratifying the constitutional amendment pro- 


liberty, vindicating and securing the rights of all 
classes and each individual, and prescribing the 
duty of man to his fellow man, and to the govern- 
ment he may live under. Their observance would 
prevent partiality and respect of persons, and en- 
force the interpretation of all laws and all acts, so 
as to exclude every thing inconsistent with chris- 
tianity ; and thus redress and reform all violations 
of the demands of justice and truth ; removing all 
cause for complaint, and securing the favour and 
protection of the Judge of all the earth. 

Were the majority of the people brought to a 
just appreciation of their christian duties and 
privileges, and prepared to entrust the expression 
of their will in laws, only to men of integrity and 
enlightened reason, not only would the greatness 
and prosperity of the country rapidly develope, 
but the nation would be made the honoured in- 
strument of propagating among others the pecu- 
liar blessings which it would enjoy, and it might 
thus rightly become the praise of the whole earth. 
Each man and woman among us exercises an in- 
fluence that promotes or retards this happy con- 
summation of the true patriot’s hope ; let us, then, 
watch unto prayer, each in his or her station, that 
to the best in our power, by precept, by example, 
in the practice of the virtues that belong to the 
holy religion we profess, we may be found striving 
to bring about this desirable result, and to extend 
the kingdom of the dear Redeemer in the earth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—News from Liverpool to the 13th ult. A 
violent snow storm had prostrated the wires, and tele- 
graphic communication with London had been suspend- 
ed for two days, and still continued when the steamer 
left Liverpool. Arrests and trials of Fenians in Ireland 
continued. The London News believes that Lord John 
Russell has submitted his reform bill to the Cabinet. 
The London Zimes considers the African slave trade as 
practically extinct. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says, that the 
Mexican difficulty was before the last Ministerial Coun- 
cil,and all, or nearly all the ministers were for the speedy 
recall of the French troops. The Emperor, however, 
does not think that the moment has yet arrived to do so 
safely. 

The Spanish insurrection is represented to be of no 
great moment. The official dispatches report Gen. Prim, 
the rebel leader, as in the mountains of Toledo, endea- 
vouring to reach the Portuguese territory. The disper- 
sion of the insurgents was complete, and the country 
generally was tranquil. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull and lower. 
Fair Orleans, 22d.; middlings, 20d.; uplands, 193d 
Breadstuffs firmer, with more enquiry. Consols, 87. 
U. 8. five-twenty’s, 66. 

Official news to 12th mo. 29th, bas been received from 
El Paso, the present seat of the Mexican government. 
After the occupation of Chihuahua by the French, they 
sent an expedition to El Paso against Juarez, who col- 
lected a sufficient force to resist the attack. When the 
French heard of this they abandoned the idea of attack- 
ing El Paso and retreated to Chihuahua. 

Unitep Strates.—Congress.—In the Senate the bill 
relative to the sale of postage stamps and stamped en- 
velopes on credit has been reported with an amendment 
limiting its operation to 6th mo. 30th, 1868. The object 
of the bill is to enable the people of the South to secure 
their use where security of payment can be had, but 
where ready money is not procurable, or where there 
are none qualified to take the required oath. A bill has 
been introduced repealing the act incorporating Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, and declaring that the legisla- 
tive powers delegated to said cities are resumed, to be 
exercised exclusively by Congress. The bill to enlarge 
the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau, after full discus- 
sion, passed the Senate bya large majority. In the 
House of Representatives, the hours of business have 
been chiefly occupied with the discussion of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment in regard to the appor- 
tionment of representation and taxation among the 
several States. The Committee on Reconstruction has 
been instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding for taking the census of the United States during 
the year 1866. 


hibiting slavery, by a vote of 13 to 8. 

Kentucky.—The Legislature has again rejected the 
constitutional anti-slavery amendment, and declared the 
previous legislative action final. 

The Reciprocity Treaty.—The delegates from the British 
Provinces have had repeated interviews with the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and have laid before them statistics relative to the sub- 
ject under consideration. They are extremely anxious 
that something should be done before the treaty finally 
expires. 

Virginia.—The State Senate has ordered to a third 
reading the bill giving negroes, charged withoffences, | 
the privilege of trial by jury, and making them liable 
to the punishment inflicted on white persons for similar 
offences. The same act allows them to give evidence, 
viva voce, in the civil courts, but until 1868 they will not 
be allowed to testify in cases the parties to which are 
all whites. 

General Terry has issued a general order prohibiting 
any civil officer or other person from attempting to ap- 
ply the provisions of the vagrant act, recently passed by 
the Legislature, to any coloured person in the Depart- 
ment of Virginia. He says the ultimate effect of that 
statute would be to reduce the freedmen to a condition 
of servitude worse than that from which they have been 
emancipated. 

Alabama.—The Governor in his message to the Legis- 
lature, congratulates the State upon its improved pros- | 
pects. Of the freedmen he says, the evidence is amply 
sufficient to prove that we have more to hope for from 
the simple common law rule than is likely to be accom- 
plished by special or class legislation. No good can 
result from having one code of laws for the whites and 
another for the blacks in their new relations. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 494. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 273. 

Miscellaneous. — Orders have been issued for the} 
mustering out of twenty-two regiments of United States | 
troops in Texas. Business in the western part of that 
State is reviving rapidly, and the people seem deter- 
mined to go to work with energy. 

The officers appointed by the Freedmen’s Bureau for 
taking the census of the coloured population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have completed the census of Wash- 
ington city, and find therein upwards of 23,000 coloured 
persons. 

Reports received at the Freedmen’s Bureau show that 
the whole number of freedmen’s schools in the south is 
631, with an aggregate of over 65,000 pupils. 

The granting of pardons has ceased for the present, 
the President having directed that no more applications 
be laid before him until further orders. 

For the fiscal year, ending 6th mo. 30th, 1865, the 
United States mint and its branches, coined $32,819,248 
in gold, silver and copper. - 

The Governor of South Carolina has addressed a letter 
to the President, strongly urging the restoration of all 
the lands now in possession of negroes, to the late 
owners of said lands. 

The Revenue Commission bas sent in a preliminary re- 
port. Various changes in the excise and revenue laws 
are recommended. The tax on distilled spirits to be 
reduced to one dollar per gallon, and that on the sales 
of manufactnred goods, from six to three per cent.; a 
repeal of all excise taxes on printed books, magazines, 
&c., also of that on pig iron, mineral coal, and crude 
pertroleum, are a few of the changes proposed. A tax 
of five cents per pound on raw cotton is proposed. The 
Commissioners believe that the revenue from the sources 
they indicate, when added to the receipts of customs, 
will meet all the demands on the public treasury and 
admit of a yearly appropriation of $50,000,000 towards 
the liquidation of the national debt. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 29th inst. New York.—American gold 140. U. 
S. six per cents, 1881, 103§; ditto, 5-20, 1014 a 1028. 
Superfine State flour, $6.90 a $7.30. Shipping Ohio, 
$8.45 a $8.90. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9 a 
$10.15. Wheat no sales. Southern Oats, 52 a 54 cts. 
Canada, 58 cts. Yellow corn, 82 a 83 cts.; mixed 
western, 83 a 85 cts. Middling cotton, 49 cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.50 ; extra $8 a $8.50; 
family and fancy brands, $10 a $12.50. Good and 
prime red wheat, $2 a $2.20; white, $2.40 a $2.70. 
Rye, 90a $1. Yellow corn, 73 cts. Oats, 48. Clover 
seed, $7.25 a $8.25. Flaxseed, $3.15. The cattle 


‘market was dull, sales of 1800 head at 16 a 164 cts. for 


extra; 14 a 15 cts. for fair and good, and 10 a 13 cts. for 
common. Hogs sold at $13.50 a $15 the 100 lbs. net. 
Sheep at 6 a 74 cts. per lb. gross for good fat sheep. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from I. Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 39 ; from Rachel 
Philips, Pa., $2, vol. 38, and Rachel E. Woodward, $2, 


vol. 40, per B. P.; from J. Waring, O. W., $2.25, toNo, 
23, vol. 40. 


Received from Wm. Blackburn, W. Brownville, Pa., 

$6, for the Relief of the Freedmen. 
NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super. 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im. 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 78®S. Second St., Phila, 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 17th instant; attend meet. 


ing on First-day, and visit the schools on Second and 
Third days. 


Second month 3, 1866. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 


| Seventh-day the 17th inst., to meet the trains that leave 


West Philadelphia at 2.15 and 4.30 Pp. m. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term will begin on Fourth-day, 21st of 
Second month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should be 
made to Chas. Yarnall, No. 124 South Twelfth street, 
James Whitall, No. 410 Race street, or Thomas P. Cope, 
No. 1 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

A few students not fully prepared for the regular 
classes will be received at this term, in the expectation 
that they may become prepared to enter next fall. 

Philada., lst mo. 2d, 1866. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

Persons having any of the following numbers of “ The 
Friend,” and not wishing particularly to preserve them, 
would confer a favor and be paid full subscription price 
therefor by forwarding them to John Richardson, 
Agent, No. 116 North Fourth St., viz., vol. 38,—Num- 
bers 1, 3, 7,9, 12, and 27. Vol. 39,—Numbers } to9 
inclusive. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 


“The Society for Supplying the Poor of the City with 
Soup,” are much in want of funds to enable them to 
meet the large demands upon them for soup, Indian 
meal, bread, &c., at their Soup House, No. 16 Griscom 
Street, between Spruce and Pine and Fourth and Fifth 
streets. 

Donations will be gratefully received by Thomas 
Evans, No. 817 Arch St., or by the Treasurer, William 
Evans, Jr., 252 South Front street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Sprace St., Phils. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., - 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnvua H.WortHie 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may bt 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes ELuis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phils 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


A 


Diep, on the 21st of Twelfth month last, at her resi- 
dence in Moorestown, N. J., Mary, widow of Samuel 
Matlack, in the 72d year of her age. 

,on the 24th of First month, after a short but 
severe illness, Hannan Ricwarpson, in the 75th year 
her age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends for the Western District. 

nncippr tame paaaiiias =niiniinrenninwnininnn—l 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Peer street, between Dock and Third, 





